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Book Review Number 


Income and Economic Progress. By Harold G. Moulton. 
Washington, D. C., Brookings Institution, 1935. $2.00. 


This is the last of a series of four volumes designed 
to answer the question whether the failure of our economic 
system to furnish a universally high level of living is due 
to inadequate capacity to produce the necessary goods and 
services or to the way income is distributed. 

The results of the studies show that we have the 
necessary productive capacity and that it can be greatly 
elaborated. But full utilization of productive capacity 
will depend upon policies and practices which make possi- 
ble a flow of income so that mass consumption can provide 
a market for productive equipment. 

The investigators found that only 80 per cent of pro- 
ductive capacity was utilized in 1929, our greatest eco- 
nomic achievement, and that in 1932 the volume of goods 
and services was about 31 per cent less than in 1929. 
“Assuming that productive capacity remained stationary 
during the depression years, the actual output of goods 
and services in 1933 and 1934 amounted to approximately 
61 per cent of what might have been produced.” Further- 
more, if we had “made full utilization of our productive 
resources in the years from 1922 to 1929 the income of 
the American people would have been increased to the 
extent of approximately 113 billion dollars, or an average 
of 14 billion dollars a year... . As a general average, over 
the fourteen-year period from 1922 through 1935, the 
productive mechanism by means of which our wants are 
supplied may be said to have run at little more than two- 
thirds efficiency.” 

There is no doubt that the consumptive requirements 
of the population were far from satisfied in 1929. The 
full utilization of productive facilities in 1929, involving 
an increase of 20 per cent, would have added about 
$15,000,000,000 to the national income. This increase 
could have been used to raise family incomes less than 
$2,000 up to that figure, practically resulting in the 
abolition of poverty. 


Not only was there a failure to utilize productive facili- 
ties fully, but too much of the income which was dis- 
tributed went into the hands of those who saved dispro- 
portionate amounts. “Out of 15 billion dollars of indi- 
vidual savings in 1929, as much as 13 billions were made 
by 10 per cent of the population. The 2.3 per cent of 
the families having incomes in excess of $10,000 con- 
tributed two-thirds of the entire savings of American 
families; while the 59 per cent of the families having 


incomes under $2,000 saved only 1.6 per cent of the total. 
Sixty thousand families at the top of the income scale, 
with incomes in excess of $50,000 saved almost as much 
as 25,000,000 families having incomes less than $5,000.” 
This was largely the result of the fact that from 1900 
to 1929 “the general level of incomes and the number of 
individuals in the higher income groups tended to increase 
more or less continuously throughout the period” and as 
a consequence an increasing percentage of the national 
income was set aside for investment purposes. 

When a maldistribution of income results in dispropor- 
tionate savings by the few, in increasing ownership and 
control by the few, in capacity to produce consumers’ 
goods chronically in excess of the ability of consumers 
to buy them, and in production of goods only when the 
opportunity to make profits is present, the result is “chronic 
inability . . . to find market outlets adequate to absorb 
our full productive capacity.” This brings the author to 
an examination of various suggestions and plans for the 
solution of our economic difficulties. Dr. Moulton con- 
cludes that “the provision of reasonable standards of living 
for the masses of the people cannot be achieved by mere 
redistribution of the existing wealth and income of society. 
The amount to be divided is simply not large enough to 
afford the desired level of well-being. At the most, a few 
hundred dollars might thus be added to the incomes of 
the families constituting the great mass of the population.” 
Rather the emphasis, he believes, should be on increasing 
national income and the distribution of it from year to 
year so that its cumulative effects will be “a fuller utili- 
zation of our productive facilities and a consequent pro- 
gressive increase in the aggregate income to be available 
for distribution.” 

In view of the fact that prices are supposed to be the 
principal factor of control of production and distribution 
of goods and income in a laissez faire competitive system, 
the author turns to the consideration of whether the price 
policies of business organizations account for the poor 
functioning of the economic system. The record shows 
that those who by introducing technological improvements 
could have reduced prices have resorted to monopolistic 
practices to keep prices up. This policy frequently has 
been carried to a point where they have made less profits 
than they would if they had decreased prices and produced 
a larger volume of goods. This situation suggests to the 
author that “there is one type of distributive reform 
which in our judgment outranks all others in its promise 
of attaining the goal we seek. This is in the gradual but 
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persistent revamping of price policy so as to pass on the 
benefits of technological progress and rising productivity 
to all the population in their role of consumers.” 


The efforts to concentrate economic advantages by hold- 
ing up prices is regarded as “a serious abuse of the profit 
system and the institutions of private capital.” It runs 
counter “to the very logic upon which that system [private 
capitalism] was justified and extolled.” This “presents 
an open challenge to the business men of America.” In- 

_stead of waiting for some new invention or new industry 
which will occasion economic expansion they may find 
that “in putting the old common necessities of food and 
clothes and housing within reach of the millions who are 
now underfed, ill-clad, and housed only in the tenement of 
the city slum or the shack of the country slum, we have an 
ample and accessible field of business enlargement.” 


A. E. S. 


The Protestant Church As a Social Institution. By H. Paul 
Douglass and Edmund de S. Brunner. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1935. $2.50. 


Here is a description of the church as a social institution 
as revealed by the projects carried on by the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research from 1921 to 1934. In 
all there were 48 research projects, published in 78 vol- 
umes. The two authors served as project directors vir- 
tually during its entire history, and were personally con- 
cerned in about half of the studies carried on. They find 
that the transcendental aspect of the church “exercises 
a great and persistent influence upon its organization and 
its life,” but that, at the same time, the church’s fortunes 
have been, and will continue to be, dominated by its 
environment, the results of mobility of urban populations, 
and the “all but indissoluble bonds” between its fortunes 
and those of the community. 


The writers consider six aspects of the church’s work. 
Worship is likely to continue as it now is with some modi- 
fications. Contemporary church policy in regard to organi- 
zation is usually a compromise between the tendency to 
“express all its fundamental interests according to an 
age and sex gradation,” and for “each major and com- 
pelling interest to try to exercise the direct leadership of 
the entire constituency, from the top down.” “Revolu- 
tionary changes of pattern” will probably occur in reli- 
gious education since “deliberate efforts at religious edu- 
cation are efficacious only within very narrow limitation.” 
With regard to social welfare, the church should select 
“forms of service that are most in accordance with the 
peculiar pastoral genius of the church and that lean 
heavily on direct religious motivation and inspirational 
strength for their solutions,” and should provide for 
educational discussion of social questions and “register 
tentative agreements.” The ministry is “in large degree 
unresponsive to external conditions,” although its for- 
tunes are controlled by the same environmental factors 
which control those of the church. The union of “a large 
majority of Protestants” in a single church seems prob- 
able eventually. 


The studies carried on by the Institute were intended 
to aid the “responsible planning and direction of the 
church as an institution.” They show the “need of a 
relentless reorganization of American Protestantism” to 
arrange for “fewer and better churches,” and that the 
church can do much if it really uses its “resources of 
religious and scientific insight and wisdom.” I. M. C. 


Christianity As History and Faith. By A. C. i 
York, Charles 1934, “ae 
This posthumous volume edited by Arthur C. McGif. 

fert, Jr., has a somewhat unique quality in that it embodies 
more of the historian’s reflections than Dr. McGiffert’s 
works usually contain. With his customary incisiveness 
Dr. McGiffert says that Christianity came upon the world 
not as a messianic movement but as a religion of personal 
salvation. It promised eternal life and furnished a vision 
of future blessedness. The early Christians viewed the 
world pessimistically. It was just the kind of world that 
one would want supremely to be saved from. 

The primitive Christians regarded the church as inclu. 
sive of all true disciples. For Catholicism the church js 
a specific institution and this institutional quality is de- 
terminative to the last degree. Protestantism consist of 
a multitude of such institutions. Religiously the conti- 
nuity from primitive Christianity through Protestantism 
is striking. 

Of the modernist Dr. McGiffert says that his difficulty 
is not really with the supernatural, but in the fact “that 
many of its marvels and mysteries are uninteresting and 
without significance for the life of today, and that its 
supernaturalism often impedes instead of enhances reli- 
gious reverence and devotion.” 

In a chapter on “What Makes a Christian?” Dr. Me- 
Giffert says: “To be a Christian is to follow Christ in 
labor for the kingdom. . . . God is not first, but Christian- 
ity is first. One may start with a God, with any God, 
but the Christian God is to be had only from Christianity.” 

A balanced treatment is given of the religious and 
ethical elements in Christianity. The personal quality in 
the religion of Jesus is strongly insisted on. Religion is 
presented as the “greatest safeguard of personality the 
world has known.” On the other hand, the social element 
is intrinsic. “As a matter of fact, in the ordinary course 
of human development love for others is even more 
original than love for God. It is in the society of our 
fellows we grow up, and it is they we are first conscious 
of. Normally indeed it is through knowing and loving 
them we come to know and love God.” F. E. J. 


Things That Are Caesar’s: the Genesis of the German Church 
Conflict. By Paul Banwell Means. New York, Round 
Table Press, 1935. $2.50. 


While a great deal has been written about the church- 
state struggle in Germany, few writers have attempted 
to show it in its relation to the state of the church in the 
periods before and just after the World War. This Dr. 
Means, formerly assistant professor of psychology at 
Oberlin College, has done. He devotes about two-thirds 
of his volume to the historical setting from which the 
conflict emerged, and then outlines the chief events in 
the attempt of the Nazis to curb the church to early 1934. 
He finds that certain factors have been of particular im- 
portance : the “orthodox tradition” of “old Protestantism” 
which put “too much emphasis upon correct doctrine and 
too little upon correct social life”; pietism which made 
“real contributions to German life” but “failed to develop 
any large social program other than that of saving the 
lost individual and converting the heathen”; the liberal 
Ritschlian theology whose “strength was its attempt to 
adapt Protestantism to modern streams of thought, but 
its weakness . . . was its destruction of religious authority 
by emphasizing the claims of reason and conscience” ; the 
Calvinistic influence which came largely from churches 
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outside Germany ; socialism which “alienated one-third of 
the people of Germany from the church, because the 
church practically ignored the material conditions under 
which the urban masses had to live”; the Christian-social 
movement and the Inner Mission whose work was “nar- 
rowed down . . . to philanthropy”; religious socialism 
which “remained a small minority movement, prophetic 
but .. . too intellectual for the average church member” ; 
the generally antichristian “esthetic-cultural criticism of 
Christianity” ; “the classical German idealistic philosophy, 
absolutizing the state.” 


licanism. ba Paul Elmer More and Frank Leslie Cross. 
ilwaukee, Wis., Morehouse Publishing Co., 1935. $5.00. 

In bringing together this rich collection of extracts 
from the writings of the classical Anglican divines of the 
seventeenth century, the editors, Dr. More and Dr. Cross, 
have put all students of church history in their debt. It 
would be difficult to find within the compass of the same 
number of pages so complete a picture of the religious 
life and thought of seventeenth century England as is 
given us in this book. Two introductory essays, one by 
the editor, Dr. More, on “The Spirit of Anglicanism,” 
the other by Felix R. Arnott on “Anglicanism in the Sev- 
enteenth Century” put the extracts in their historical 
setting and greatly facilitate the use of the book. 

The extracts themselves cover a wide field and touch on 
all the main topics of religious interest: the Anglican faith, 
the church, the separated churches, the Bible, standards 
of faith, natural theology, revealed theology, soteriology, 
eschatology, the Christian ministry, the sacraments, the 
Eucharist, other religious practices, prayer, ethics, church 
and state, visitations, and last but not least, Caroline piety. 

The extracts are of varying length, but most of them are 
short, ranging from eight to ten pages to a single para- 
graph. Practically all of the great Anglican divines of the 
seventeenth century and many less famous are represented. 
From a much longer list we cite as examples: Andrewes, 
Barrow, Baxter, Burnet, Chillingworth, Cudworth, Donne, 
Fuller, Hall, Hooker, Laud, Pearson, South, Jeremy Tay- 
lor, Ussher. Others from whose writings extracts are 
given are the two kings, James I and Charles I, Sir 
Thomas Browne, Francis Bacon, and Isaac Walton. The 
extracts are arranged by topics, which makes reference 
easy. 

The most interesting contribution from the point of 
view of the general reader will be the evidence given of 
the generous attitude of the Caroline divines to non- 
Episcopal orders. Especially instructive is the letter of 
John Cosin, afterwards Bishop of Durham, to an Episco- 
pal friend on the Continent who asked his advice as to 
the propriety of receiving the sacraments from the French 
Protestant pastor. (pp. 398-402) Cosin’s advice is that 
he should do so, and in support of his position he sets 
forth weighty arguments which are as relevant today as 
when they were first given. W. A. B. 


Uniting f . By John W. Hoyt, Jr. New York, 
GE Sons 1038 $2.00. 

This book on the federated church was written in the 
laboratory. He who reads it will be conscious of the 
immanence of the buildings, the people, the activities, the 
engaging possibilities of happy and unhappy endings 
to plans. The experiment is still going on. 

The author is pastor of the Fair Oaks, California, Fed- 
erated Church. He had been pastor for nearly seven years 
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in the Eldorado County Federated Church. He does not 
make a plea for a particular way in which to develop 
Christian unity but to record how, in a community un- 
wisely churched, churches of different denominations have 
formed and maintained a federated church. Such a church 
“is a union of two or more denominational churches, each 
retaining its identity to a certain extent, each retaining 
its denominational connection, but uniting by agreement 
in a single cooperative religious program for the com- 
munity.” 

Descriptions are also given of the union non-denomi- 
national church, and of the union community church de- 
nominationally connected. Advantages and disadvantages 
of each type are given. It is evident that the author is 
strongly impressed with the advantages of a denomina- 
tional connection which, while making it easier to secure 
a thoroughly reliable pastor, maintains an outside fellow- 
ship and an outlet for missionary interest. He notes its 
disadvantages as well. 


This book will be appreciated by the rank and file of 
church members interested in unifying the Christian forces 
of their community because it suggests a definite solution 
of a problem that exists in many hundreds of communities 
and neighborhoods of greater or smaller areas. It gives 
a plan and tells in a simple way how to put it into oper- 
ation. R. B. G. 


Decisive Days in Social and Religious Progress. By Adna 
Wright Leonard. New York, Abingdon Press, 1935. $1.50. 


Bishop Leonard of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
here presents in book form a series of lectures originally 
given at Chautauqua Institution. The problems which 
the Bishop singles out for presentation are war, liquor, 
religious education, missions, and evangelism. As a 
means of keeping out of war he finds that “America must 
bend every energy to work out a constructive plan of 
actual neutrality.” The press and the church should 
work for this. “The repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment,” according to the Bishop, “does not mark the final 
defeat of the Prohibition cause. . .. We may be compelled 
to begin over again, but this curse will be destroyed.” 
Religious education is essential, and must come through 
the cooperation of the church, the home, and the school. 
A new interest in world missions must be developed, and 
at the same time there must be spiritual reinforcement 
through evangelism. 


The World Mission of the Christian Reli 
Crawford Barclay. Nashville, Tenn., 
1934. $1.25. 

Dr. Barclay, executive secretary of the Joint Committee 
on Religious Education in Foreign Fields, here presents 
a textbook for leadership training agencies on the message 
and program of the Christian religion. Since it is in- 
tended as a textbook the material is given in concise 
fashion. Preceding each chapter there are suggestions 
for “various fields of exploration” for wider study than 
that contained in the book itself. Bibliographies and sup- 
plementary reference material are included in the appen- 
dix. The topics discussed include the world’s need of 
religion, the type of religion needed, Christianity as “a 
faith for the world,” “a world society,” a Christian basis 
for interracial, economic, and international relationships, 
the needs of the children of the world, “a creative life 
for the world’s youth,” service for mankind, “the hope 
of a Christlike world.” Lm. «& 
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The Doctor’s Bill. By Hugh Cabot. New York, Columbia 

University Press, 1935. $3.00. 

Dr. Cabot, who has had wide experience in private 
practice, as a teacher of medicine, and as a consulting 
surgeon at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn., here 
discusses the problem of providing adequate medical care 
for the whole community, and presents his own theory 
of the way it should be done. He sketches first the changes 
which have come about in medical practice since 1890 
and the requirements of modern medical diagnosis, the 
‘position of the general practitioners and the specialists, 
the possibilities of group health services, the income of 
physicians and the ability of the general public to pay 
for the service needed, health insurance in continental 
Europe and in the British Isles, medical needs in the 
United States, and the different methods suggested for 
improving conditions. He finds that “definite types of 
organization should be set up within the profession” so 
that it may deal more effectively with other representatives 
of the public in adjusting medical service to present 
needs; that a “supreme court” to decide disciplinary ques- 
tions within the profession should be created which should 
represent not merely the medical associations but “the 
educational, registering, political, and professional inter- 
ests”; that “the doctrines of the free choice of physicians, 
the maintenance of free, or reasonably free, competition 
between physicians, and .. . the limitation of numbers of 
physicians . . . are economic problems which require fur- 
ther consideration of the extent to which they may involve 
the public interest”; that “physicians should be paid for 
their care of indigent and semi-indigent patients” since 
“improvement in the probable income of physicians can 
be best obtained by providing them with more or less 
reliable sources of income” from the state, contributions 
from groups under “collective pre-payment methods,” 
and possibly from the workmen’s compensation systems ; 
and that public health work should be TT ‘ 


Social Settlements in New York City. By Albert J. Kennedy, 
Kathryn Farra, and Associates. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1935. $5.00. 

This study of settlements in New York City was made 
by the Research Bureau of the Welfare Council of New 
York at the request of the United Neighborhood Houses. 
Its purpose is to furnish “an inventory of the services 
rendered by the body of settlements in the city, an ap- 
praisal of work done by the houses, and an examination 
of their general administrative organization.” The survey 
was begun in 1927-28. The volume has been available in 
mimeographed form for sometime, but the data have been 
revised to bring it up-to-date. Among the different activi- 
ties studied are clubs for girls, boys, and women ; athletics 
for boys; work in the visual arts and in music in the 
different settlements ; the teaching of English and citizen- 
ship to the foreign-born; preschool education; personal 
service ; health work ; settlement publications ; and summer 
programs. The membership of certain settlements is 
analyzed, and the organization and administration is also 
studied. The summary and conclusions included in each 
chapter provide not only a brief statement of the work 
of the settlements in each field, but point out weaknesses 
in the work, and make recommendations. I. M. C. 


Integration of Adult Education. By William H. Stacy. New 
York, Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 1935. $1.50. 


Dr. Stacy, who is extension rural sociologist, lowa 
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State College, here presents a study of the need for the 
integration of rural and urban adult education, and sug. 
gestions for the way in which it might be carried out. 

Dr. Stacy finds that while the need for the integration 
of adult education is recognized, relatively little has been 
done toward the solution of the problem; that the educa- 
tional interests of urban and rural America are compar. 
able; that the integration of adult education depends 
“chiefly upon a synthesis of the thought and the aims 
of adult educators”; that state adult education councils 
should be established to coordinate adult education jn 
rural and urban areas; that “satisfactions for the indi. 
vidual participant and the welfare of the social group are 
both involved.” 

Dr. Stacy thinks that adult education should include 
the “seven great arts” of “perfecting philosophies of 
life” : “advancing cooperation” ; “using science” ; “‘increas- 
ing incomes”; “improving uses of income”; “improving 
uses of time”; “advancing beauty.” 


Science and the Public Mind. By Benjamin C. Gruenberg. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1935. $3.00, 


This little volume is the result of a study undertaken 
at the request of the American Association for Adult 
Education “to look into ‘the place of science in adult 
education,’ ” in order to discover “the general conditions, 
trends, outstanding needs.” After interviews, conferences, 
and correspondence with many educators, scientists, pub- 
licists, and administrators of educational institutions he 
formulated certain generalizations and conclusions. He 
finds that those who have studied the questions tend to 
“value increasingly the hobby interest, or the personal 
curiosity motive, as against technical or vocational inter- 
est. . . . to lay more emphasis upon interpretative as 
against purely informational efforts. . . . to require more 
activity or participation on the part of the ‘learners,’ as 
against purely verbal instruction . . . to attach increasing 
importance to cultural outlooks and to the development 
of appreciations.” In general, “in any given community 
the most vital agency in the educational field will take the 
initiative” in organizing adult education groups in science. 
Certain needs are noted: publicity in order to arouse 
interest ; cooperation of educational agencies to create a 
“central office of information,” to provide for better pub- 
licity, to make the best use of the available facilities, the 
stimulation of interest in science by articles in newspapers 
and magazines, and the preparation of “suitable books for 
the general reader”; research to determine the best meth- 
ods of adult education in the scientific field, and the us 
of radio, motion pictures, television and drama in this 


field. I. M. C. 


The British Attack on Unemployment. By A. C. C. Hill, Jr. 
and Isador Lubin. Washington, D. C., Brookings Institv- 
tion, 1934. 00. 

The methods the British have used in their attack o 
unemployment include many measures besides unemploy- 
ment insurance. The authors have not only described ant 
assessed these measures but they have portrayed thei 
interrelationship and have shown their bearing upon the 
problems facing the United States. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution of the book 
is the constructive critique of the unemployment insurantt 
system. On the whole it is the most enlightening discus 
sion of methods for alleviating unemployment that has 
appeared in the United States. A. E. $ 
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